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Despite the worldwide curriculum innovations to teach English through meaning-focused 
communicative approaches over the years, studies report that most language teachers still 
follow transmission-based grammar-oriented approaches. It is known that the success of any 
curriculum innovation is dependent on teachers. Therefore, given that teaching grammar has 
always been a central, but problematic domain for language teachers, what teachers believe 
and do regarding grammar instruction is an important issue that needs to be investigated. 
However, studies that research teachers and their grammar teaching are rare, and almost 
non-existent at the elementarv-level English teaching contexts. Therefore, through a question¬ 
naire given to 108 teachers and a focus-group interview, the present study investigated Turkish 
primary-level English language teachers ’ beliefs and practice patterns of teaching grammar, 
and the reasons behind these patterns. The results revealed that teachers predominantly prefer 
the traditional focus-on-formS approach, which indicates a serious clash with teachers and 
curriculum goals, on the one hand, and theoretical suggestions on the other. The paper ends 
with discussions and suggestions for teacher education and language policy-making. 
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Introduction 

How grammar is best acquired and taught has been a major issue at the centre of many 
controversies in second language acquisition research. It becomes even more contro¬ 
versial when young learners are concerned. Research and discussions on grammar 
teaching have recently focused on three options - ‘ focus-on-formS ‘ focus-on- 
meaning ,and ‘ focus-on-form ” (Long, 1991:45-46). In focus-on-formS instruction, 
language is divided into isolated linguistic units and taught in a sequential manner 
through explicit explanations of grammar rules and immediate correction of errors 
(Long, 2000). Classes follow a typical sequence of “presentation of a grammatical 
structure, its practice in controlled exercises, and the provision of opportunities for 
production-PPP” (Ellis, Basturkmen & Loewen, 2002:420). The underlying logic of 
this approach is that the explicit knowledge about grammar rules will turn into implicit 
knowledge with enough practice (De Keyser, 1998). 

Focus-on-meaning, on the other hand, which was informed by Krashen and 
Terrell’s (1983) Natural Approach to second language (L2) acquisition, completely 
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refuses any direct instruction on grammar, explicit error correction, or even conscious¬ 
ness-raising, as L2 is claimed to be naturally acquired through adequate exposure to 
language or “comprehensible input” (Krashen, 1982:64; Krashen, 1985:2). According 
to this view, explicit knowledge about language and error correction is unnecessary 
and even harmful as it may interfere with the natural acquisition process in which 
learners would subconsciously analyse the forms and eventually deduce the rules from 
the language input themselves. Thus, this position claims that there is no interaction 
between explicit and implicit knowledge; therefore, conscious learning is different and 
cannot lead to language acquisition (Krashen, 1982; Larsen-Freeman, 2003). 

However, both focus-on-formS and pure focus-on-meaning have been subject to 
serious criticism (Long, 1991; 2000). Focus-on-formS has been criticized for being 
teacher-centred, artificial, boring, and for not allowing meaningful communication and 
interaction, which are essential to language acquisition (Long, 2000). Focus-on- 
meaning also has been called into question based on the empirical evidence that mere 
exposure to a flood of language input with no attention to grammar or error correction 
results in fossilization and poor L2 grammar in language production (Doughty & 
Williams, 1998; Higgs & Clifford, 1982; Lightbown & Spada, 1994; Skehan, 1996; 
Swain, 1985; Swain & Lapkin, 1995; White, 1987). Furthermore, it was suggested that 
some grammatical forms, especially those which are in contrast with the students’ first 
language, that are infrequent in input, and that are irregular cannot be acquired simply 
through exposure (White, 1987; Larsen-Freeman, 2003; Sheen, 2003). 

As a result, scholars attempted to reconcile form with meaning. Thus, ‘ focus- 
on-form ,” which was defined as “any planned or incidental instructional activity that 
is intended to induce language learners to pay attention to linguistic forms” (Ellis, 
2001:1-2) during meaningful communication (Long, 1991) was introduced to the field. 
Having been informed by Schmidt’s (1990,1993) Noticing and Consciousness-Raising 
Theory and Swain’s (1985) Output Hypothesis, this view proposes that some sort of 
noticing and consciousness-raising to target grammar structures in input, and feedback 
on errors during language use in meaningful communicative activities would facilitate 
the acquisition of language (Doughty & Williams, 1998; Ellis, 2002; Long, 1991, 
2000; Song & Suh, 2008; Swain, 1998,2005). Such noticing or consciousness-raising 
was stated to contribute to language acquisition in three ways: “learning will be faster, 
quantity produced will be greater, and contexts in which the rule can be applied will 
be extended” (Rutherford, 1987:26). 

Substantial empirical evidence from studies, including the ones conducted with 
children, has provided support for focus-on-form compared to other grammar teaching 
approaches. For example, a meta-analysis of 49 studies by Norris and Ortega (2000, 
2001) and 11 studies by Ellis (2002) demonstrated that focus-on-form contributed to 
faster language acquisition, higher levels of accurate oral or written language pro¬ 
duction, and longer retention of forms when compared to pure meaning-focused 
implicit learning. Among the analysed studies, four involved young learners. Some 
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other studies conducted with children in Grades 2,4 and 5 in French immersion and 
intensive language programmes in Canada also provided evidence that some input 
enhancement and attention-taking to certain grammatical features, along with commu¬ 
nicative language use have a positive and long-lasting effect on L2 proficiency com¬ 
pared with pure communicative focus (Flarley, 1998; Spada & Lightbown, 1993; 
White, Spada, Lightbown & Ranta, 1991, Wright, 1996). In addition, perceptions of 
primary-level EFL students on focus-on-form tasks were found to be very positive 
(Shak & Gardner, 2008). Therefore, recently, the benefits of focus-on-form over other 
approaches have been widely acknowledged (Spada & Lightbown, 2008), and the 
current discussions are diverted to finding the most effective means to implement this 
approach in classrooms (Flowerdew, Levis & Davies, 2006; Doughty & Williams, 
1998; Nassaji, 1999; Spada & Lightbown, 2008; Uysal, 2010). 

These developments in the second language acquisition research, however, have 
not made their way into language policy and classroom pedagogy in most EFL/ESL 
contexts in the world. For example, many large-scale national curriculum reforms 
around the world have targeted mainly one end - the meaning-focused communicative 
approach by encouraging implicit learning of grammar in many regions such as Europe 
(Nikolov & Curtain, 2000) and Asia-Pacific region (Nunan, 2003). Flowever, because 
meaning-focused language teaching, which merely targets communicative competence, 
can lead to fossilization and weak grammatical competence, it was seen as inadequate 
for developing academic English skills, which are based on accurate and appropriate 
grammatical use (Peirce, 1989; Swain & Lapkin, 1995). As English has already be¬ 
come a global lingua-franca and the language of power in many contexts in the world, 
grammatical usage and accurate language use is especially necessary for EFL/ESL 
learners who need English for economic empowerment and upward mobility in many 
societies (Peirce, 1989; De Wet, 2002). 

Specifically in Turkey, in 1997 and 2005, two major complementary educational 
reforms took place, initiated by the Ministry of National Education (MEB). This 
innovation aimed at starting English from Grade 4 and introducing a meaning-focused 
communicative approach to the Turkish language education context, which was used 
to be driven by mainly the traditional approaches to grammar teaching around the 
“focus-on-formS” approach for years. Yet, this unrealistic radical shift from one end 
to another in a very short time could not find a way into teachers’ actual classroom 
teaching. Instead, despite the government-initiated meaning-oriented reform move¬ 
ments, most language teachers have been faced with difficulties with communicative 
language teaching (CLT). Thus, they followed the familiar teacher-centred traditional 
grammar teaching methods both in Turkey (Kirkgoz, 2007, 2008a, 2008b; Uysal, 
2012) and in other EFL/ESL contexts due to various reasons, such as teachers’ and 
students’ low proficiency in English, time constraints, lack of materials, low student 
motivation, noise and classroom management problems, grammar-based examinations, 
clash of western and eastern cultural values, first language (LI) use during group work 
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activities, limited resources and exposure to English, and lack of teacher training in 
CLT (Carless, 2002; De Wet, 2002; Gorsuch, 2000; Karavas-Doukas, 1996; Li, 1998; 
Nishino & Watanabe, 2008; O’Connor & Geiger, 2009; Prapaisit de Segovia & 
Hardison, 2009; Sakui, 2004; Sato & Kleinsasser, 1999; Ting, 2007). These findings 
indicate serious discrepancies and contradictions among teachers’ practices, curricu¬ 
lum goals, and the theoretical suggestions, thus further corroborating that grammar in 
language teaching and learning continues to be an obscure and “ill-defined domain’’ 
far from offering solid guidelines for teachers (Borg, 1999a: 157) and policy makers. 


Language Planning / Policy, Theory/ Teacher 

curriculum, textbooks research evidence practices 

(focus-on-meaning) (focus-on-form) (focus-on-formS) 

I-X-1 


Figure 1 Reflection of the current situation in many EFL contexts 

In the middle of these oppositions and contradictions, how language teachers deal 
with grammar is critical and central with regards to curriculum innovations (Saraceni, 
2008). Therefore, what teachers believe and do regarding grammar instruction is an 
important issue that needs to be investigated. Yet, the issue has only recently received 
attention and mostly in ESL university settings or language centres. For example, few 
such studies investigated teacher beliefs regarding grammar teaching and found that 
teachers in general believe that grammar is central to language learning and students 
need direct and explicit teaching of grammar rules for accuracy (Burges & Ethe- 
rington, 2002; Ebsworth & Schweers, 1997; Potgieter & Conradie, 2013). Some other 
studies looked at the relationship between teacher cognition and classroom behaviors 
and the reasons behind them. The results of these studies revealed that teacher beliefs 
were often inconsistent with practices, and teacher behaviours are formed by both per¬ 
sonal factors such as teachers’ prior learning experiences of grammar such as deduc¬ 
tive versus inductive (Farrell, 1999; Johnston & Goettsch, 2000) or teachers’ know¬ 
ledge of grammar rules (Borg, 2001); and contextual constraints such as the education 
system, curriculum, administration, examinations, and student expectations (Borg, 
1998, 1999a, 1999b; Farrell, 1999; Phipps & Borg, 2009; Richards, Gallo & Renand- 
ya, 2001). 

Nonetheless, Ellis et al. (2002:419) state that still not much is known about “the 
actual methodological procedures that teachers use to focus on form”. Empirical 
research into what teachers believe and do regarding teaching grammar is also reported 
to be inadequate (Ellis et al., 2002), especially at the elementary level in EFL contexts. 
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For example, Farrell & Lim (2005) is the only study conducted on teacher beliefs and 
practices of grammar teaching at elementary level in an EFL context (Singapore). This 
study found that teachers believed that grammar teaching is crucial for enabling stu¬ 
dents to use grammar structures correctly and favoured a traditional deductive ap¬ 
proach involving direct teaching and explaining rules for grammar structures, drilling, 
and error correction as it is less time-consuming and leads to accurate language use. 
The teachers also expressed doubts about incidental language teaching as it could be 
confusing for students. 

Therefore, given the importance of the issue and scarcity of research on teacher 
beliefs and practices of grammar teaching, particularly at elementary-level EFL con¬ 
texts, the present study aimed to explore the issue in the Turkish context by examining 
Turkish primary-school EFL teachers’ beliefs and classroom practices in terms of 
grammar teaching. The data were collected through a questionnaire given to 108 tea¬ 
chers and a focus-group interview to explore teachers’ stated belief and behaviour 
patterns, as well as the reasons behind these patterns. The research questions which 
guided the study were: 

1. What are teachers’ beliefs about the way grammar should be taught? 

2. What are teachers’ stated practices of teaching grammar? 

3. What are the reasons behind the belief and behaviour patterns? 

Methodology 

Participants 

This study consisted of 108 EFL teachers teaching the fourth and fifth grades in state 
schools in Ankara. The teachers participated in the study on a voluntary basis. As for 
the demographics of teachers, 12% of the teachers were males and 88% were females. 
47% of the teachers held a BA degree in English language teaching, 20% of them a 
BA in English or American literature, and 5.5% a BA in linguistics. 27% of them 
majored in a different area in an English-medium university. As far as the years of 
experience in teaching are concerned, 9% of the respondents had zero to four years, 
63% of them had five to nine years, 17% of them had 10 to 14 years, 8% of them had 
15 to 19 years, and 3% of them had over 20 years of teaching experience. 

Procedure 

The data were collected from 42 randomly selected state schools in two regions of 
Ankara mainly through a questionnaire adapted from Zucker’s (2007) study to under¬ 
stand the stated belief and behaviour patterns of teachers. Then, a focus-group inter¬ 
view with 10 teachers, who were randomly selected among volunteers, was conducted 
to accomplish an in-depth understanding of teacher perspectives and experiences of 
grammar teaching and to explore the possible factors behind their common belief and 
practice systems. A focus-group interview was chosen because it was reported to have 
a higher validity due to the larger number of participants (Vauguh, Schumm & 
Sinagub, 1996, quoted in Dushku, 2000), revealing data on group interaction in a 
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group context (Dushku, 2000; Frey & Fontana, 1993), and being a faster means of 
obtaining maximized information (Walker, 1985). 

The descriptive frequency analysis of the prevalent teacher beliefs and practices 
was conducted. In order to find the reliability of the scale, Cronbach’s alpha analysis 
was applied, and it was found to be .703, which is an accepted valid value. In addition, 
one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) and an independent t test were conducted to 
see whether teachers’ educational background, gender, and teaching experience have 
any effect on the findings. 

Results 

Behaviours 

It was revealed that the most important English language teaching (ELT) classroom 
practices according to the teachers were concerned with doing workbook or worksheet 
exercises on grammar (86%), explaining grammar rules (84%), giving quizzes on 
grammatical points (83%), and repetition drills (78%). These highly prioritized prac¬ 
tices in general represented the traditional grammar teaching approaches. The commu¬ 
nicative activities such as conversations and role-plays (75%), pair/group work (71%), 
and songs or chants (49%), on the other hand, only came after these traditional as¬ 
pects. Table 1 demonstrates these results. 


Table 1 The most important classroom practices of teachers 


ELT aspects teachers prefer doing in their classrooms 
N= 108 

Important/very 

important 

Neutral/Not 

important 

Doing workbook or worksheet exercises on grammar 

86% 

14% 

Explaining grammatical rules 

84% 

16% 

Giving quizzes and tests that focus on grammatical 
points 

83% 

17% 

Repetition drills 

78% 

22% 

Listening to audio CDs or viewing films in authentic 
language 

76% 

24% 

Doing projects and activities that require the use of 
English 

76% 

24% 

Performing conversations or role plays 

75% 

25% 

Using English (myself) in class 

74% 

26% 

Doing pair/group work 

71% 

29% 

Assessing speaking 

71% 

29% 

Giving the Turkish translation of grammar structures 

53% 

47% 

Using songs or chants to practice grammar points 

49% 

51% 


It was also found that 70% of teachers follow a deductive approach by first expli¬ 
citly and directly explaining the grammar rules, reflecting a focus-on-formS approach. 
Among these, 21 teachers (19%) teach grammar through controlled practice with 
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drills; yet, 55 of them (51%) allow students to practise grammar structures later by 
actually using the language, reflecting a more eclectic method. 19 teachers (18%) were 
found to do pure meaning-focused communicative language teaching, and only 13 
teachers (12%) were found to do focus-on-form. The results can be seen in Table 2. 


Table 2 Teachers’ behaviours in terms of grammar teaching approaches 


Situation best describes my English classroom teaching 

N= 108 

% 

Explain the grammar structure; make students participate; and then 
practise by using the structure. 

55 

51 

Explain the grammar structure; and do drilling/exercises and 
repetition to practice the new structure. 

21 

19 

Do not explain any grammar rules, but do a lot of communicative 
activities for students to use and learn the phrases and grammar 
structures naturally. 

19 

18 

Do not explain any grammar rules; take attention of students to the 
target grammar structures while they are using the language in 
communicative activities. 

13 

12 


Beliefs 

As for the beliefs, the teachers surveyed were found to be quite conservative, because 
their thoughts and beliefs tended to be more in line with traditional approaches and 
processes with regards to language learning and teaching. For example, 95 teachers 
(88%) stated that mechanical drills, exercises, and repetitions are necessary and/or 
helpful to support language acquisition; and 90 teachers (84%) reported that they do 
not believe that English can be acquired without explicit grammar instruction. 93 
teachers (86%) also agreed that a grammar concept can be explained in Turkish (LI) 
when students do not understand. The focus-group interview shed further light on 
teachers’ beliefs about grammar teaching. First, except for the two female teachers, all 
teachers interviewed believe that explicit grammar teaching works better than the 
natural implicit approach. T eachers agreed that “complete exclusion of grammar is not 
a right thing to do because students may or may not deduce the rules by themselves.” 
Some said “it would be very cruel not to explain grammar to students”. Teachers 
believed that after a certain time, especially beyond fifth grade, students need to ana¬ 
lyse and understand grammar consciously,” and sometimes they feel the need to 
compare English structures to LI or find the meaning in LI. According to most tea¬ 
chers, “if the students do not know the rules, they can’t make new sentences, theyjust 
repeat and memorize the already given ones, but they should analyse the rules in order 
to make new sentences.” Teachers also echoed that especially "the more difficult the 
grammar topics are, the more impossible it gets to teach implicitly.” The two teachers 
who believed in the merits of CLT also said they “sometimes explain grammar rules, 
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and this helps students to make better sentences, otherwise students only learn words”. 

The results of the independent t test also revealed that male teachers agreed sig¬ 
nificantly more to the idea of explaining a grammar concept to students in Turkish if 
they seem not to understand than their female colleagues (p < .05)1. Males were also 
found to use explanation of grammar rules, repetition drills (p < .05), and quizzes and 
tests (p < .01) more than females. According to the ANOVA results, there was no 
significant correlation between other demographic variables and teacher beliefs and 
practices. 

Reasons behind the belief and behaviour patterns 

As for the reasons affecting classroom teaching, according to the questionnaire, the 
three most important factors were the Ministry of National Education curriculum 
(25%), student expectations (18%), and the textbook (15%). Then, the way teachers 
themselves learned English (11%), in-service professional development opportunities 
(11%), research-based readings (10%), and collaboration with another teacher (7%) 
were found to influence the behaviours. The most interesting finding was that pre¬ 
service teacher-preparation courses were stated to have only 3% of influence on 
teacher behaviours. 

The focus-group interview helped reveal, especially, the contextual causes of the 
traditional teacher beliefs and behaviours of grammar teaching and failures of appli¬ 
cation ofCLT in detail. The first factor found was the time constraints (three hours a 
week). According to the teachers ‘‘‘although the new curriculum and textbooks aimed 
to enable students to go through an acquisition process, there is not enough course time 
for exposing students to English to realize this goal. So, students need to consciously 
learn certain rules, and the rules should be mentioned.” Teachers said “we cannot 
complete the book and fall behind because teaching implicitly just by creating situa¬ 
tions and showing pictures is very time consuming, and we should cover the entire 
book because students will have questions from the book in the central standardized 
exams by the government; so we need to teach explicitly to save time.” 

Crowded classes, low student motivation, and classroom management issues were 
also frequently mentioned. One teacher said “it is not possible to make 40 students to 
participate in activities in a 40 minute class.” “Students make a lot of noise, teachers 
have no right to control students, and we can’t even send the problematic students 
out.” “Students don’t care because we can’t fail students in primary schools, they pass 
anyway.” “Only 10% of the students are motivated to learn and this group learns what¬ 
ever approaches you apply. But the majority is problematic.” In addition, "the class¬ 
rooms, in which students sit in strict rows do not let us perform communicative acti¬ 
vities.” 

Another problem was the textbooks. Teachers described the textbooks by MEB 
as having no explicit grammar teaching and expecting students to implicitly learn 
grammar while speaking and through repetitions. One teacher said she “wanted to 
implement CLT, exactly followed the book, stopped teaching grammar topics and 
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rules, but her students did not seem to learn English any better.” Another teacher said 
she strongly supports CLT and believes that grammar could be learned implicitly; yet, 
she finds books “inadequate to realize this goal as the books are very poor in terms of 
communicative activities and visual materials.” “Besides, the books only focus on 
words; thus, students at the end cannot make sentences or express their ideas just with 
words, and they cannot write.” 

“The textbooks are inadequate, I know there are other really good imported books, 
resources, and worksheets, but in this book there is nothing when you take out the 
pictures; we need more materials and a more activity-based book. We have to find 
our own materials from the Internet, but not sure whether they are appropriate or 
not.” 

One teacher said “the book emphasizes speaking, but it expects students to learn 
grammar as well without teaching; this is a contradiction.” Another teacher said 
"there is a grammar reference list at the end of the books, but in the units there are 
no boxes or special focus on grammar. There can be boxes in which target 
grammar topics are introduced just like ‘Headway’ and ‘Cutting Edge’. Students 
cannot understand what they should learn and what is going to be asked in 
exams.” 

According to the teachers, the reform and the SBS (the major central exam at primary 
level) were not in parallel. Some said that 

“although SBS is based on vocabulary and looks like meaning-based (some 
disagreed), students can do the test without understanding or knowing the 
meaning of the words, but by just looking at the pictures and matching them with 
the appropriate word or sentence.” 

“Students developed strategies so that they can select the multiple choices, but 
cannot produce language. The central exam does not have a listening and speaking 
component; so, it is not really meaning-based.” 

Teachers said because SBS is not really communicative, they need to prepare students 
for SBS; thus, they explicitly teach rules and vocabulary. 

Teachers also mentioned cultural and L1 related problems. For example, teachers 
said that “students have problems in their first language, they do not read books; so, 
they do not even understand what they read in Turkish.” Teachers also said “students 
don’t know the grammar, what verb or adjective means in LI. Sometimes we have to 
teach these things in Turkish in order to proceed.” As for the culture, teachers also 
mentioned that 

“students in our country are used to receiving everything from the teacher and get 
explicit explanations; they easily get tired when you expect too much from them 
and they give up when they cannot understand the rule, so you have to explain 
after a certain point.” 

Finally, teachers mentioned the lack of special training in teaching English to young 
learners and said 

"none of us received a special education to teach such young learners. The things 
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we know are just the things we hear from others, some of them are right, some are 
wrong. We do not know songs in English. At the universities there is no special 
division to educate teachers for primary school English teaching.” 

Teachers were also not familiar with focus-on-form approaches, and they were parti¬ 
cularly interested in how ELT is practised in other countries. 

Conclusions and discussion 

In summary, most teachers favoured the beliefs that represent traditional approaches 
to grammar teaching such as the use of explicit grammar teaching followed by con¬ 
trolled practice, use of LI, mechanical drills and repetitions. The most common 
classroom practices of teachers were also mostly related to teaching, practising, and 
testing of grammar. Communicative activities were reported as important only after 
the traditional practices. The majority of teachers were found to use translations into 
LI, teacher-centred instruction, and deductive and explicit approaches to grammar 
teaching, with or without a controlled practice component. The teachers were also 
found to be unfamiliar with a focus-on-form approach and only a few mentioned 
practices reflecting this approach in the questionnaire and interview. Therefore, it can 
be concluded that, in general, both teacher beliefs and practices reflect a traditional 
focus-on-formS approach to grammar teaching. This finding indicated a gap between 
the teacher beliefs/practices and the recent developments in second language acquisi¬ 
tion research. This finding also pointed out a severe divergence of the teaching 
practices from the curriculum goals in Turkey, which is similar to the findings of other 
studies that revealed incongruence between curriculum innovations and teacher beha¬ 
viours, such as Li (1998), Sato & Kleinsasser (1999), Sakui (2004), and Ting (2007). 
These results, therefore, confirm the suggested situation in Figure 1 regarding the dis¬ 
crepancies among recent global curriculum reforms, L2 acquisition theory, and teacher 
practices in EFL contexts. 

In terms of the reasons behind the teaching beliefs and practices, although the 
majority of teachers claimed that MEB curriculum and textbooks (40%) are the deter¬ 
mining factors in their classroom teaching in the questionnaire; interview results 
revealed that, in fact, teachers have serious concerns with the meaning-oriented com¬ 
municative curriculum and the textbooks. From teachers’ accounts it was found that 
they did not believe that the new innovations could be employed in their own class¬ 
room contexts, and thus most teachers developed their own working practices demon¬ 
strating a more traditional explicit deductive method of grammar teaching (focus- 
on-formS) due to factors such as time constraints, crowded classes, low student moti¬ 
vation, noise and classroom management problems, textbooks, central examinations, 
cultural and L1 -related problems, and their lack of special training in teaching English 
to young learners. Both teachers’ concerns and the reasons behind their practices were 
similar to previous studies reporting problems with pure meaning-focused teaching in 
other contexts such as Li (1998) and Sakui (2004). 
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Implications for teacher education and language policy making 
One of the most striking findings of the study was that pre-service education in ELT 
programmes in universities had little or no effect on teachers’ beliefs and practices 
regarding grammar teaching. As Pajares (1992) states, teachers’ beliefs and practices 
seem to be formed, not by their pre-service education, but through a process of encul- 
turation and social construction once they started teaching. Therefore, both pre- and 
in-service ELT professional education should deal with the issue of teaching grammar, 
as many teachers’ classroom practices and belief patterns in particular were found to 
be very conservative. The teachers expressed their feelings of discomfort and doubts 
with the new curriculum that is based on pure meaning-focused communicative ap¬ 
proaches, resulting in their sticking to the old, but familiar focus-on-formS approaches. 
It was also found that teachers were not familiar with th e focus-on-form approach and 
recent developments in L2 acquisition research. 

Therefore, any professional teacher education programme or future curricula 
should be designed in accordance with the recent theoretical developments in grammar 
teaching. This requires equipping teachers with the necessary knowledge base and 
skills to be able to focus students’ attention on form during communicative activities 
- a focus-on-form approach - rather than imposing a pure meaning-based communica¬ 
tive teaching on teachers excluding grammar altogether, which was found as utopic by 
teachers and problematic by research in general. From recent research, it is evident that 
students do not automatically pay attention to grammatical features during natural 
communication; therefore they need the guidance of teachers to help them attend to 
certain forms. Therefore, grammar instruction should be integrated with meaning while 
teaching English to young learners in primary classrooms through a focus-on-form 
approach. Cameron (2001:96) suggests that grammar is not beyond children’s cogni¬ 
tive capacity and grammar definitely has a place in children’s learning of language 
because “it is closely tied into meaning and use of language, and is inter-connected 
with vocabulary’’. An early start to grammar instruction with children is further sup¬ 
ported as a preventive measure to protect children from ambiguous classroom input 
and fossilization of incorrect forms (Harley, 1998:161). An early start with English and 
developing grammatical accuracy is also preferred by children and their parents and 
seen as important to empowering disadvantaged ESL learners in certain contexts 
(Ngidi, 2007; Peirce, 1989). Therefore, instead of trying to leave the grammar out of 
classrooms altogether, the aim in teacher education and language planning should be 
to move from focus-on-formS to a focus-on-form approach rather than to focus on 
meaning. 

Considering the local contextual factors and taking a more “context-sensitive” 
ecological perspective (Bax, 2003:233), moving from focus-on-formS to a focus-on- 
form rather than shifting radically to a “focus-on-meaning” may be more realistic and 
practical. Unfortunately, top-down curriculum reforms, textbook developers, and 
teacher trainers not only ignore research results, indicating limited success of pure 
communicative applications in classes, they also assume, and insist, that CLT is the 
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ultimate solution, ignoring teachers’ views and needs, and neglecting the local realities 
(Bax, 2003; Hu, 2005). As evidenced by the interview results, Turkish teachers, as was 
the case with the teachers in other EFL/ESL contexts, have many problems with the 
application of pure meaning-based CLT and do not see it as applicable and realistic in 
their own classrooms. A middle way, therefore, maybe more plausible and applicable 
in the EFL classroom contexts characterized by crowded classes, limited classroom 
time, inadequate exposure to language input and output practice, pressures of 
accuracy-based tests, and inadequate fluency of teachers in English (Carless, 2002; 
Fotos, 1998, 2002; Nishino & Watanabe, 2008). 
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